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DOCUMENTS 

ADDRESS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS AT THE 
INAUGURATION OF DOUGLASS INSTITUTE, 
BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 1,1865 

In the spring of 1865 forty Negroes in Baltimore formed 
an association and purchased a building on Lexington street, 
near Davis, formerly occupied by Newton University, for the 
sum of $16,000. The association re-named the building 
Douglass Institute in honor of Frederick Douglass, and dedi¬ 
cated it to “the intellectual advancement of the colored 
portion of the community.” On October 1, 1865, the Douglass 
Institute was formally opened with Douglass himself as the 
featured speaker. Immediately over the stand on which 
Douglass and the officers of the Institute were seated was a 
full-length portrait of the late President Abraham Lincoln. 

The proceedings opened with a prayer by Bishop Alexan¬ 
der W. Wayman of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Then Douglass was introduced and delivered his address. He 
was followed by remarks by officers of the Institute, after 
which Douglass again spoke briefly demanding “the equality 
of all men before the law.” The ceremonies closed with the 
reading of letters from Bishop Daniel E. Payne of the 
A.M.E. Church, Charles Sumner, and Major General W. B. 
Hancock in which they expressed their regrets at having been 
unable to attend due to prior commitments. “I am glad,” 
wrote Bishop Payne, “that you have named your Institute 
after so eminent a man as Frederick Douglass. His merits 
demand this honor.” Sumner wrote: “I rejoice that you are 
to listen to Frederick Douglass, who always speaks well, and 
who knows how to portray the duties of the hour. His 
presence—his voice—his example—each is a constant protest 
against injustice to the colored race.” 

The complete text of the address delivered by Douglass 
was published in The Liberator, vol. XXXY, No. 4, October 13, 
1865. It is now reprinted for the first time. 

Philip S. Foner 

Lincoln University (Pa.) 
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I have, during my public career, had the honor to address many 
assemblies, both at home and abroad, and in furtherance of various 
objects; but I do not remember ever to have appeared anywhere 
under a deeper sense of the importance of the occasion than I feel 
tonight. I know it is common to call all occasions, upon which we 
assemble in large numbers, great and important, and in some sense 
the characterization is just and proper; for the movement of large 
bodies of nqen in this or that direction, for any purpose, good or ill, is 
always important, and worthy of note. But the present occasion is one 
of no ordinary character. We come here to dedicate an institution 
which, in my opinion, is destined to play an important part in 
promoting the freedom and elevation of the colored people of this city 
and State, and I may say of the whole Union. 

Let me at the outset put myself at ease by expressing to the 
founders of this Institution my sincere and heartfelt thanks for 
assigning to me the high place I occupy on this occasion, and above 
all, for associating my name with the Institute here established. It is 
an honor. I look upon this proceeding on your part not merely as a 
compliment to me personally, but as an open avowal of the great 
principles of progress, liberty, justice and equality, which I have for 
years endeavored to advocate. When I left Maryland, twenty-seven 
years ago , 1 I did so with the firm resolve never to forget my brothers 
and sisters in bondage, and to do whatever might be in my power to 
accomplish their emancipation; and I have to say tonight, that in 
whatever else I may have failed, in this at least I have not failed. No 
man can truthfully say I ever deserted the post of duty. 

The establishment of an Institute bearing my name by the colored 
people in the city of my boyhood, so soon after the act of emancipa¬ 
tion in this State , 2 looms before me as a first grand indication of 
progress. I say it is a first , and first indications, whether observed in 
the silent, mysterious phenomena of physical nature, or in the moral 
or intellectual developments of human society, are always interesting 
in thoughtful men. Every age has its prophet or its Messiah. We are 
ever waiting and watching the grand old Simeon for our babe of 
Bethlehem. John Brown used to say he had looked over our people as 
over a dark sea, in the hope of seeing a head rise up with a mind to 
plan and a hand to deliver. Any movement of the water arrested his 
attention. In all directions, we desire to catch the first sign. The first 
sign of clear weather on the ocean after a season of darkness and 
storm; the first sign of returning health after long and weary months 
of wasting fever; the first sign of rain after a famine, threatening 
drought; the first indication of spring, silently releasing the knotty 
and congested earth from the frosty fetters of winter; the first sign of 
peace after the ten thousand calamities, horrors, desolation and 
alarms of war, evermore bring joy and gladness to the human heart. 

The mind of man has a special attraction towards first objects. It 
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delights in the dim and shadowy outlines of the common fact. There is 
a calm and quiet satisfaction in the contemplation of present attain¬ 
ments; but the great future, and the yet unattained, awaken in the 
soul the deepest springs of poetry and enthusiasm. 

The occasion that brings us here this evening may be properly 
viewed in the spirit of these brief reflections. It is an indication of the 
rise of a people long oppressed, enslaved and bound in the chains of 
ignorance, to a freer and higher plane of life, manhood, usefulness 
and civilization. 

Peace, says the noble Sumner, has its triumphs no less than war. I 
avail myself of the aphorism, and claim the dedication of the 
Douglass Institute in this, the city of Baltimore, in the State of 
Maryland, dedicated as it will be to knowledge, virtue and liberty, as 
one such triumph. I think it quite difficult to over estimate the 
importance and significance of the first effort of the kind in the city of 
Baltimore, confess that the establishment of such an Institution here 
and now was a source of approbation as well as joy in the thought of 
its success, apprehension lest the effort should fail. It seemed too 
much to expect. 

A people hitherto pronounced by American learning as incapable 
of any thing higher than the dull round of manly animal life—held to 
be originally and permanently inferior—fit only for the coarser and 
heavier labors of human society—deprived of the social incentives to 
excellence which everywhere act upon other men, dare here and now 
to establish an Institute, devoted to all the higher wants and 
aspirations of the human soul. It is a great fact. 

Your very enemies, looking upon this event, will admit that it 
speaks well for the colored people of Baltimore. It is in itself a 
powerful appeal from the popular judgment under which the colored 
people of this city and of this State, and of the whole country, have 
stagered during more than two hundred years. I would bestow no 
extravagant and indiscriminate praise upon the founders of the 
Douglass Institute. You are sensible men, and would not thank me if I 
did. The colored people of this country have as much reason to 
deprecate flattery as they have disparagement. What they want is the 
simple truth, and this renders honor where honor is due. I say to you, 
gentlemen, what you all know, that this institution, viewed in 
comparison with those established by our white fellow citizens for 
similar objects, stands but as a dwarf to a giant; but regarded in the 
light of our history, in view of our numbers and opportunities, the 
Douglass Institute is the equal of any in credit, and far more 
significant than most of them. It is a beginning, and though like all 
beginnings it is small, it is, nevertheless, a prophecy of larger and 
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better things. It represents something, and important as it is for 
itself, it is ten-fold more important for what it represents in the 
character of its founders. It implies something. It implies that the 
colored people of Baltimore not only have the higher qualities 
attributed to the white race, but that they are awakening to a healthy 
consciousness of those qualities in themselves, and that they are 
beginning to see as the dark cloud of slavery rolls away, the necessity 
of bringing those qualities into vigorous exercise. It implies an 
increased knowledge of the requirements of a high civilization, and a 
determination to comply with them. This Institute, in character and 
design, in some measure represents the abilities and possibilities of 
our race. 

My friends, the present is a critical moment for the colored people 
of this country; our fate for weal or for woe, it may be yet for many 
generations, trembles now in the balance. No man can tell which way 
the scale will turn. There is not a breeze that sweeps to us from the 
South, but comes laden with the wail of our suffering people . 3 Heaven 
only knows what will be in store for our people in the South. But 
dismal as is the hour, troubled and convulsed as are the times, we may 
congratulate ourselves upon the establishment of this institution. It 
comes as a timely argument on the right side of the momentous 
questions which now agitate the nation. It comes at a time when the 
American people are once more being urged to do from necessity what 
they should have done from a sense of right, and of sound statesman¬ 
ship. It is the same old posture of affairs, wherein our rulers do wrong 
from choice and right from necessity. They gave us the bullet to save 
themselves; they will yet give the ballot to save themselves. My hope 
of the future is founded just where it was during all the war. I always 
said that I had much faith in the virtue of the great North, but that I 
had incomparably more in the villany of the South. The South is now 
on its good behavior, we are told. They have been invested with 
powers merely to see how they will use them. If they do certain 
things, we are told, it will be well, but if they do certain other 
things—well, somebody will interfere. Very well. I expect to see the 
rebels consistent with their whole past. They are sworn now as at the 
beginning of the war, and with like results. They take the oath to 
support a Government they hate. They are sure to abuse the power 
given them, and I believe there will be virtue enough in the country, 
when it shall see that the loyal whites can only be saved by giving the 
ballot to the negro, to do the thing now called impossible. 

This Institute comes to our help. It comes at a time when 
hesitation to extend suffrage to the colored people finds its best 
apology in our alleged incapacity. I deem it fortunate that, at such a 
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time as this, in such a city as this, so near the capital of the nation as 
this, there has arisen here an Institution in which we can confront 
ignorance and prejudice with the light and power of positive knowl¬ 
edge, and array against brazen falsehood the rightful influence of 
accomplished facts. 

The very existence of this Institution, established and sustained 
by colored men in this city, so recently a slaveholding city—in this 
State, so recently a slaveholding State—in this community, among 
whom freedom of speech was scarcely known by even the white 
citizens only a few months ago—is a most striking, cheering and 
instructive fact. It attests the progressive spirit, the sagacity, the 
courage, the faith, the intelligence and manly ambition of the colored 
people of this city and State, and reflects credit upon the colored 
people of the country generally. Its effects upon those who disparage 
us will be good, but its effects upon ourselves will, I trust, be far 
better. While to them it will be a standing contradiction, to us it will 
be happy concurrence with all our hopes^ with all that is high, noble 
and desirable. 

The colored boy and girl now, as they walk your streets, will hold 
themselves in higher estimation and assume a prouder and more 
elastic step as they look up to the fine proportions of this ample and 
elegant building, and remember that from foundation to roof, from 
corner-stone to coping, in purpose and in value, in spirit and in 
aspiration, it is all the property of the colored citizens of Baltimore. 

The establishment of this Institution may be thought by some a 
thing of doubtful expediency. There was a time when I should have 
thought it so myself. In my enthusiasm, perhaps it was my simplici¬ 
ty, it is not material which, I once flattered myself that the day had 
happily gone by when it could be necessary for colored people 
in this country to combine and act together as a separate class, and in 
any representative character whatever. I would have had them infuse 
themselves and their works into the political, intellectual, artistical 
and mechanical activities and combinations of their white fellow- 
countrymen. It seemed to me that colored conventions, colored exhibi¬ 
tions, colored associations and institutions of all kinds and descrip¬ 
tions had answered the ends of their existence, and might properly be 
abandoned; that, in short, they were hindrances, rather than helps in 
achieving a higher and better estimation in the public mind for 
ourselves as a race. 

I may say that I still hold this opinion in a modified degree. The 
latent contempt and prejudice towards our race, which recent politi¬ 
cal doctrines with reference to our future in this country have 
developed, the persistent determination of the present Executive of 
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the nation, and also the apparent determination of a portion of the 
people to hold and treat us in a degraded relation, not only justify for 
the present such associate effort on our part, but make it eminently 
necessary. 

It is the misfortune of our class that it fails to derive due 
advantages from the achievements of its individual members, but 
never fails to suffer from the ignorance or crimes of a single 
individual with whom the class is identified. A Benjamin Franklin 
could redeem, in the eyes of scientific Europe, the mental mediocrity 
of our young white Republic, but the genius and learning of a 
Benjamin Banneker of your State of Maryland , 4 the wisdom and 
heroism of Toussaint , 5 are not permitted to do the same service for 
the colored race to which they belong. Wealth, learning and ability 
made an Irishman an Englishman. The same metamorphosing power 
converts a negro into a white man in this country. When prejudice 
cannot deny the black man’s ability, it denies his race, and claims him 
as a white man. It affirms that if he is not exactly white, he ought to 
be. If not what he ought to be in this particular, he owes whatever 
intelligence he possesses to the white race by contract or association. 
Great actions, as shown by Robert Small , 6 [sic], the gallant captain 
of the Planter, and by William Tilghman , 7 [sic] and other brave 
colored men, which by the war slavery has tossed to the surface, have 
not been sufficient to change the general estimate formed of the 
colored race. The eloquence and learning of Doctor Smith, Professors 
Vashon, Reason, Garnet, Remond, Martin, Rock, Crummell , 8 and 
many others, have done us service; but they leave us yet under a 
cloud. The public, with the mass of ignorance—notwithstanding that 
ignorance has been enforced and compelled among our people, hither¬ 
to—has sternly denied the representative character of our distin¬ 
guished men. They are treated as exceptions, individual cases, and the 
like. They contend that the race, as such, is destitute of the subjective 
original elemental condition of a high self-originating and self- 
sustaining civilization. 

Such is the sweeping and damaging judgment pronounced in 
various high quarters against our race; and such is the current of 
opinion against which the colored people have to advance, if they 
advance at all. A few years ago, we met this unfavorable theory as 
best we could in three ways. We pointed our assailants and traducers 
to the ancient civilization of Northern Africa. We traced the entan¬ 
gled threads of history and of civilization back to their sources in 
Africa. We called attention to the somewhat disagreeable fact— 
agreeable to us, but not so to our Teutonic brethren—that the arts, 
appliances and blessings of civilization flourished in the very heart of 
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Ethiopia, at a time when all Europe floundered in the depths of 
ignorance and barbarism. We dwelt on the grandeur, magnificence 
and stupendous dimensions of Egyptian architecture, and held up the 
fact, now generally admitted, that that race was master of mechanical 
forces of which the present generations of men are ignorant . 9 

We pointed to the nautical skill, commercial enterprise and 
military prowess of Carthage, and justly claimed relationship with 
those great nations of antiquity. We are a dark people—and so were 
they. They stood between us and the Europeans in point of complex¬ 
ion, and as well as in point of geography. We have contended and not 
illogically—that if the fact of color was no barrier of civilization in 
this case, it cannot be in ours. 

Our second answer has been drawn from modern examples. These 
have not, I confess, been very numerous or striking, but enough to 
demonstrate the presence of highly progressive and civilizing ele¬ 
ments in the colored race. We find them in Africa—we find them 
written down in the interesting travels of Barth, Livingston [sic] and 
Wilson . 10 We find them in Hayti, and we find them in our own 
country. Our third answer has been unfavorable influences under 
which our race has been placed by Christendom during the last three 
centuries. Where under the whole heavens was there ever a race so 
blasted and withered, so shorn and bereft of all opportunities for 
development as ourselves? It would seem that the whole Christian 
world had combined for the destruction of our race, and had sum¬ 
moned heaven and hell, philosophy and revelations, to assist in the 
work. Our history has been but a track of blood. Gaunt and hungry 
sharks have followed us on slave ships by sea, and the hungrier and 
greedier slave-drivers have followed us during all these years with the 
bloody slave whip on land. The question forced upon us at every 
moment of our generation has not been, as with other races of men, 
how shall we adorn, beautify, exalt and ennoble life, but how shall we 
retain life itself. The struggle with us was not to do, but to be. 
Mankind lost sight of our human nature in the idea of our being 
property, and the whole machinery of society was planned, directed 
and operated to the making us a stupid, spiritless, ignorant, besotted, 
brutified, and utterly degraded race of men. 

Thus far we have derived little advantage from any apologies we 
have made or from any explanations we have patiently given. Our 
relationship to the ancient Egyptians has been denied; the progress 
made by the emancipated people of the West Indies is not believed, 
and men still insist that the fault of our ignorance is not in slavery, 
but in ourselves. So stood the question concerning us up to the second 
year of the fierce and sanguinary rebellion now subsiding. Since then, 
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the colored man has come before the country in a new light. He has 
illustrated the highest qualities of a patriot and a soldier. He has 
ranged himself on the side of Government and country, and 
maintained both against rebels and traitors on the perilous edge of 
battle. They are now, many of them, sleeping side by side in bloody 
graves with the bravest and best of all our loyal white soldiers, and 
many of those who remain alive are scarred and battered veterans— 
mere stumps of men; armless, legless, maimed and mutilated ones are 
met with in the streets of every city. The veriest enemies of our race 
must now admit that we have at least one element of civilization. It is 
settled that we have manly courage, that we love our country, and 
that we will fight for an Idea. Both Governments—the Bebel as well 
as the Federal—admitted the energy that slumbered in the black 
man’s arm, and both, at the last, endeavored to render that energy 
useful. But the charge still remains. Now, what are those elemental 
and original powers of civilization about which men speak and write 
so earnestly, and which white men claim for themselves and deny to 
the negro? I answer that they are simply consciousness of wants and 
ability to gratify them. Here the whole machinery of civilization, 
whether moral, intellectual or physical, is set in motion. 

Man is distinguished from all other animals, but in nothing is he 
distinguished more than in this, namely, resistance, active and 
constant resistance, to the forces of physical nature. All other animals 
submit to the same conditions and limitations from generation to 
generation. The bear to-day is as he was a thousand years ago. Nature 
provides him with food, clothing and shelter, and he is neither wiser 
nor better because of the experience of his bearish ancestors. Not so 
with man. He learns from the past, and hands down his knowledge of 
the past to after-coming generations of men, that they may carry 
their achievements to a still higher point. To lack this element of 
progress is to resemble the lower animals, and to possess it is to be 
men. 

The mission of this Institution and that of the colored race are 
identical. It is to develop manhood, to build up manly character 
among the colored people of this city and State. It is to teach them 
the true idea of manly independence and self-respect. It is to be a 
dispenser of knowledge, a radiator of light. In a word, we dedicate 
this Institution to virtue, temperance, knowledge, truth, liberty and 
justice: 

In this fair hall, to Truth and Freedom given, 

Pledged to the right before all earth and heaven— 

A free arena for the strife of mind, 

No caste, or sect, or color are confined. 
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We who have been long debarred the privileges of culture may 
assemble and have onr souls thriled, with heavenly music, lifted to 
the skies on the wings of poetry and song. Here we can assemble and 
have our minds enlightened upon the whole circle of social, moral, 
political and educational duties. Here we can come and learn true 
politeness and refinement. Here the loftiest and best eloquence which 
the country has produced, whether of Anglo-Saxon or of African 
descent, shall flow as a river, enriching, ennobling, strengthening and 
purifying all who will lave in its waters. Here may come all who have 
a new and unpopular truth to unfold and enforce, against which old 
and respectable bars and bolts are iron gates. Here, from this broad 
hall, shall go forth an influence which shall at last change the current 
of public contempt for the oppressed, and lift the race into the 
popular consideration which justly belongs to their manly character 
and achievements. 

1 On September 3, 1838, Douglass escaped from Baltimore and slavery. 

2 Slavery was abolished in Maryland by the adoption of the State Constitution 
of 1864. 

3 Under the Reconstruction policies of Andrew Johnson, who succeeded Lincoln 
after the assassination, the Southern state legislatures, dominated by former 
slaveholders, had adopted legislation such as the Black Codes which all but 
re-enslaved the Negro. 

4 Benjamin Banneker, mathematician, astronomer, author of popular almanacs, 
and member of the commission to define the boundaries and lay out the streets of 
the District of Columbia, was born in 1731 in Maryland. 

5 Francois D. L’Ouverture, liberator of Haiti, led the successful rebellion against 
French rule. 

6 In May, 1862, Robert Smalls, the slave pilot of a Confederate gunboat, the 
Planter , and the slave crew, sailed the ship out of Charleston harbor and sur¬ 
rendered it to the Union fleet. Congress granted half of the prize money for the 
Planter to Smalls and his men. Smalls later played a leading role in Reconstruc¬ 
tion politics and served five terms as a South Carolina Congressman. 

7 Douglas undoubtedly refers to William Tillman, the Negro steward and cook 
of the schooner S. J. Waring captured en route from New York to South America 
in June, 1861 by a rebel privateer. Informed that he was the property of the 
Confederate States and would be sold, on his arrival at Charleston, as a slave, 
Tillman killed the Confederate captain, and, seizing the revolver of the mate, 
whom he also killed, took command of the vessel and sailed it back to New York. 
The Federal Government awarded Tillman $6,000 as prize-money for the capture 
of the schooner. 

8 Dr. James McCune Smith of New York was a graduate of the medical college 
of the University of Glasgow and a leader of the anti-slavery movement in his 
state. 

George B. Vashon, a graduate of Oberlin College, lawyer and poet, had held 
the Professorship of Belles Letters at Central College in McGrawville, New York. 

Charles L. Reason of New York became in 1852 head of the Institute of Colored 
Youth in Philadelphia. 

Henry Highland Garnet escaped with his parents from slavery in 1824. He 
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became a teacher, minister, and a powerful spokesman for militant abolitionism. 
He was later president of Avery College in Pittsburgh and Minister to Liberia. 

Charles Lenox Remond, agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society and leading 
anti-slavery lecturer, was described by Carter G. Woodson as “the ablest rep¬ 
resentative of the Negro race” prior to the appearance of Frederick Douglass. In 
1842 he led the successful movement to abolish segregation on the railroads of- 
Massachusetts. 

J. Sella Martin, a slave who escaped to the North in 1855, became pastor of 
the Joy Street Baptist Church in Boston and was one of the best-known Negro 
ministers in the North. 

Dr. John Rock, school-teacher, dentist, physician, and lawyer, was a graduate 
of the American Medical College in Philadelphia and a member of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Bar. In the 1850’s he became one of the leaders of the movement for 
equal rights for Negroes in the North. In February, 1865, presented by Charles 
Sumner as a candidate to argue cases before the Supreme Court, Rock was sworn 
in by Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase as the first Negro to be accredited as a 
Supreme Court lawyer. 

Alexander Crummell, celebrated in the moving chapter in W.E.B. Du Bois’ The 
Souls of Black Folk , was a leading clergyman in the North. Between 1853 and 
1873 he was active in Africa as an agent of the American Colonization Society. 
After his return from Africa, he continued to play a prominent role in the 
United States as a clergyman and political leader. 

9 For a detailed presentation by Douglass of African backgrounds and civiliza¬ 
tion, see his address, “The Claims of the Negro Ethnologically Considered,” 
delivered at Western Reserve College, July 12, 1854, and published in Philip S. 
Foner, editor, The Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass (4 vols., New York, 
1950-55, International Publishers), II, pp. 289-309. 

Cf. Heindrich Barth, Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa 
(5 vols., London, 1857-58); Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa 
(3 vols., New York, 1859); David Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South Africa , Including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior 
of Africa (London, 1857); J. L. Wilson, Western Africa: Its Distory , Condition 
and Prospects , New York, 1856. 

SEGREGATION IN REVERSE: St. Louis, 1873 

In an era in which segregation was generally equated with 
discrimination by whites against blacks, the following anno¬ 
tated correspondence, indicating a situation of precisely the 
reverse nature, may be of interest. Copies of the pertinent 
documents may be found in both the archives of Saint Louis 
University (Pius XII Library) and of the Archdiocese 
(Chancery Office). 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP 1 
OF ST. LOUIS, DATED Rome, June 15, 1870 

In regard to the Church for the Colored people which the Jesuits 
intend to build on the corner of 17th and Christy Avenue, 2 I desire 
you to read and if necessary give a copy of this part of my letter to 



